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BEAUTY, COGNITION, AND GOODNESS 

PHILOSOPHERS and artists have taken, throughout the history 
of thought, one of two attitudes toward beauty. They saw it 
either as a deep, metaphysical principle made magically manifest or 
as an ordinary psychologic or material datum, curious in its bearing 
on human interests. Beauty was, in these two views, assimilated, on 
the one hand, to the high, the noble, the divine, impersonal, and 
selfless; on the other, to the pleasures of the lower interests of life, 
to the satisfaction of appetites. To Plato, Plotinus, Kant, Schelling, 
Hegel, Schopenhauer, Ruskin, Goethe, among many others, beauty 
was the supernal reality made manifest; escape from evil, the self- 
expression of the infinite, and what not that is transcendental and 
blissful. For Baumgarten, for the English empiricists from Hobbes 
to Burke, for psychologizing investigators like Lipps and Santayana, 
for biologizing ones like Darwin and Guyau or Spencer, beauty was 
identical with some state of mind or the function of some biological 
condition or trait. None allowed it any independent status or 
intrinsic, observable character. It was always taken metaphysically 
or positivistically ; attributed now to the object, now to the mind, 
and the diversity of opinion concerning its nature is so great as to 
render doubtful any definition of it, save in so far as that definition 
contains elements common to all the others. Such elements should, 
on the one hand, reveal either the constant conditions or occasions of 
beauty and perhaps its intrinsic character ; on the other, they should 
indicate its status with respect to man and nature. 

Where is beauty to be sought? In the definitions themselves? 
Hardly, since these look back to a specific situation having concrete 
and multifold characters from which the definitions as such abstract. 
Actual beauty is to be found empirically, like actual apples or chairs 
or tables. It can not be deduced; it must be sought in typical 
"beauty-situations." But since, according to the definitions, these 
are cases of either objective or psychological existence, we must 
examine both things of beauty and beauty-experiencing minds. 
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Suppose, then, that we study any object to which the adjective 
"beautiful" is applied — any statue, any picture, any poem, any 
melody. If it contains beauty as a quality or attribute not identical 
with any one of its other qualities, or so identical, or identical with 
the whole collection of them, this beauty must be capable of being 
analyzed out, like color, texture, shape, size, or expression. Now we 
can abstract from any object of beauty, one by one, its qualities — 
its order, its structure, its tone or color, its contour or pitch, its 
imagery or expressiveness. We can exhibit these elements. We can 
say of the Lady in the Sistine Chapel : ' ' See, here is the rose of the 
Madonna's cheek, here the pink and white of her flesh, the blue of 
her eyes, the oval of her face, the round of her arm, the flowing line 
of her robe, the perfect curve of her aureole." But can we so 
abstract and exhibit her beauty ? Where in the picture shall we find 
it, whence take it, as we have found and taken these other qualities, 
from eyes and robe and aureole 1 This quality we can not discover : 
like Berkeley's matter, it disappears with enumerations of qualities 
that, taken together, are supposed to possess it. Empirically, at least, 
beauty does not appear to be an additional quality, added to color 
and line and expression ; it is not an underlying quality where color 
and line and expression inhere. Shall we say then, as Berkeley said 
of matter, that beauty is the qualities that are supposed to possess it, 
that it consists of the union of these so various elements? Some 
philosophers do, in fact, hold some such proposition to be true. For 
them beauty consists in wholeness, and a beautiful thing, they call 
"an organic whole, self -completing and self-complete." Others 
speak of the beautiful in an object as the harmonious union of its 
parts, identifying beauty with certain specific relations that such 
parts bear to one another. To all persons, who so think of beauty, 
it involves some kind of complexity: a simple thing can not be 
beautiful. Yet are there not many things we find beautiful that are 
genuinely simple — a pure color, a graceful line, a single tone ? These 
are units of which complex esthetic objects are made, yet they are 
not unbeautiful in themselves. Reduce or increase their quantity 
or duration, they are still beautiful. We may not say, therefore, 
that beauty is identical with wholeness as such, nor yet that it is 
identical with a special kind of wholeness. Very often two objects 
made of esthetically the same material, in an identical fashion — a 
picture and its copy, for example — differ in no respect save in this 
unique matter of beauty; one of them possessing it supremely, the 
other not at all. Still more frequently an object which is found to 
be beautiful on one day is judged unbeautiful on the next; while an 
object which has never been considered to possess beauty is sud- 
denly found to be endowed therewith in high degree. And this last 
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event occurs to the most commonplace of objects — a city street, a 
familiar voice, one's wife, one's pupils, even one's last year's con- 
tribution to the Journal op Philosophy. Yet when you analyze 
this transfigured thing, you find in it nothing new which is the cause 
of beauty, nor yet beauty itself. And not only is one and the same 
object inconstant with respect to beauty at different times ; if beauty 
is a quality of it, it both has it and does not have it at the same time. 
For every disagreement about the beauty of an object means that 
the beauty is there and not there at an identical instant. This could 
not be if beauty were a quality, whether a particular one, like red 
or shape, or the unity and wholeness, the combination of many such 
particular qualities. Experience, when taken thus radically, refutes 
both these conceptions. Neither beauty as a quality nor its identity 
with wholeness is revealed in it. Complexes or simples, they may be 
the occasion of beauty, or perhaps the result of beauty, but beauty's 
self they are not. But if beauty is not the wholeness of an object 
nor any special part or quality of an object, then it does not reside 
in the object. It is to be sought for elsewhere. 

That "elsewhere," estheticians, following the normal bent of the 
philosophic mind, make the spirit. For a long time great schools of 
philosophy have persisted as the exponents of a fundamental propo- 
sition — the proposition that the mind contributes a great deal to the 
nature of its object ; many, indeed, believing that knowing is creative. 
Psychology has given this belief a color of truth. It has been shown 
that what we see or hear or feel varies with our previous experience, 
the state of our bodies, our general mental tone. This fact, it is 
claimed, is most particularly evident in the region of our life known 
as values, and psychologists, accordingly, even those who do not be- 
lieve the general assumption that the mind alters or creates things by 
knowing them, have none the less found it convenient to identify 
beauty with certain psychological conditions. According to these 
scholars the mind endows an object with beauty when it assumes 
toward that object an "esthetic attitude." By "esthetic attitude" 
they mean certain changes in mind and body. These changes they 
study, analyze into components, define with respect to their bearing 
on each other, and then designate one or all of them with the word 
"beauty." So, beauty consists for some in the fusion into identity 
of certain mental states; for others it consists in the titillation of 
two feelings, one, that the object is real; the second, that the object 
is unreal ; others, again, find beauty to be a balanced system of motor 
responses, or a fusion of mind and object, causing a "loss of person- 
ality"; while others still identify beauty with the emotional imita- 
tion of the object, by empathy or einfilhlung, or with the feeling of 
detachment from pain and the stress of the daily life — the "libera 
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tion" of the mind as in play, or with the attribution of pleasure to 
the object, rather than to the mind, and so on. Against such iden- 
tifications, and there are many more, the same difficulties may be 
urged as against the identification of beauty with wholeness or with 
any simple quality of an object. Are such psychological or physical 
states actually beauty? Do we discover them to be beauty as the 
chemist discovers oxygen and hydrogen to be water? I doubt 
whether even the most radical of the psychologizing estheticians 
would venture to assert that they can exhibit a psychophysical com- 
pound, beauty, just as they can exhibit any other psychophysical 
object — the sensation red, an image, the process of attention, or of 
association. Here again, as with respect to the object, it is mere 
confusion to identify beauty with what precedes or succeeds it or is 
simultaneous with it. Empathy, "favorable stimulation and re- 
pose, " " objectified pleasure, ' ' may be occasions or results of beauty, 
its concomitants, perhaps. They are not beauty itself, nor can they, 
empirically, be made into beauty. They often appear where it does 
not, and it, where they do not. If, therefore, beauty lies in the mind 
of him who sees, its manner of existence must be vastly different from 
ordinary "psychological existence." Nor can it have even trans- 
cendental existence like the Kantian categories, since, if Kant is 
right, time and space and the categories are always with us, while 
beauty is not so with us. Is, then, its existence a Berkeleyan thing, 
destroyed when we cease to think of it, appearing and disappearing 
as we choose ? Or is it something free and independent, working its 
will with us when it can even as we with it when we can ? "What is 
its relation to the beautiful object and what to the mind? 

The first thing that strikes the investigator who is trying to 
answer this question is the fact that the mind, in genuine esthetic 
experience, in which beauty appears, is not experiencing a thing 
called beauty; it is experiencing an object to which it afterwards 
attributes beauty. Nor yet is this object affecting a psychological 
quality or trait, designated as beauty; it is affecting an ordinary 
mind. Hence, the mind which seeks to experience beauty as such 
must take the esthetic experience as a whole; must make its subject 
mind, beauty, and object together, and must analyze their mutual 
involutions. But to do this presupposes a conception of the nature 
of mind and its relation to its objects, and such a conception must 
needs be defined before the analysis can proceed. 

II 

Common sense speaks of "reading the mind," "seeing what is 
in the mind, ' ' and so on. Empirically taken, mind, when spoken of 
in this manner, means a special way of behavior with respect to 
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objects, a way of taking them together. It involves a body, objects, 
and this distinctive togetherness. When a man "knows his own 
mind" or "makes up his mind" or "changes" it, one object or one 
program of behavior is included, another rejected. One thing is clung 
to, asserted, another abandoned. To be able "to read another like a 
book" is to distinguish the contents of the other's mind and his 
attitude toward them which alone makes them uniquely contents of 
his mind, their especial and concrete togetherness. It is, in a word, 
to perceive the direction and bearing of his interests. 

Now what is interest? Taken concretely it is an action of a 
complex called a body upon something not itself, in such wise that 
this action and its object continue to increase and to expand pros- 
perously. To say that John Jones is interested in music is to say 
that Jones so acts as to increase, use, and control those objects in his 
environment that are denoted by the word music — the objects, their 
associations, and implications. He goes to concerts, to operas, he 
makes himself a member of musical clubs, he plays, he sings, he 
composes, or buys scores. We define all human characters by their 
dominating interests — the miser, the boaster, the gambler, the philos- 
opher — each of these words designates behavior tending to preserve 
or increase a certain type of existence. Now behavior of this kind 
is nothing more nor less than thinking. For thinking is only the 
prosecution of interests — the preservation of what is propitious and 
the elimination of what is evil — from the destruction of an enemy in 
the flesh, to a contradiction in logic. It requires a body, an object 
thought, and the way of thinking. And mind is what is left when 
the body is abstracted. In any concrete instance, hence, mind is a 
system of objects of which a living body, its operations, its desirings 
— i. e., the motor and affectional life — are central and the objects 
marginal. 

If this be the case, minds are neither simple nor stable. They 
may be and are "changed," "made up," "confused," "cleared," 
etc. One body, in the course of its lifetime, may have many minds, 
only partially united. The unity of a mind is coincident with its 
consistent pursuit of one interest (we then call it narrow) or with the 
cooperation and harmony of many (when we call it liberal). Fre- 
quently two or more minds struggle for the possession of one body ; 
that is, the body may be divided between two objects, each equally 
demanding response. The most typical instance of such a division 
is that in which you can not determine between two conflicting ways 
of behavior, where you are "of two minds" with respect to an object 
or an end. The most complex instances are those of dual or mul- 
tiple personality, in which the body has ordered so great a collection 
of objects and systematized a sufficiently large number of interests 
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in such typically distinct ways as to have set up for itself different 
and opposed "minds." On the other hand, two or fifty or a hun- 
dred bodies may be, so far as is compatible with their fundamental 
numerical diversity, "of the same mind." In fact, concerning the 
elementary things of life, the business of feeding and loving, the sun, 
the sky, the primordial conditions of labor, the majority of men are 
of one mind: it is this unity of mind that we call their "common 
sense." 

Mind so taken, it is clear, does not create the objects it knows; 
it selects them. It does not "picture" or represent what it knows, 
it apprehends its objects directly. Not only is it, moreover, uncre- 
ative of things; it is uncreative of those things which are called 
purely mental — memories, imaginations, ideas. Its world, instead of 
being dual, is single and continuous. Whatever it thinks has an 
independent status and definable character — a centaur, the number 4, 
Caesar's death, to-morrow's dinner. "Whatever the source of these 
objects, once they are cognitively found, they are found as real: 
they are capable of being subjects of conversation and of battle. 
They may be envisaged by many people without being thereby 
changed in the least, or they may be changed and their changes 
would be accountable in unambiguous terms of bodily or otherwise 
entitative action upon them. A world of such objects in which all 
things have each a genuine status has been called by William 
James a "world of pure experience," and this way of viewing it he 
has called "radical empiricism" and "logical realism." Its content 
is an infinitude of entities, some "existent," some "non-existent," 
but really present in knowledge, partly or altogether, whenever 
thought or responded to. This infinitude must not, however, be 
taken as inert, nor as possessing in itself the orderly character of 
knowledge. It is a flux, a turmoil of confusion and disorder, con- 
taining pure chances, and with all its fulness, breeding infinitely 
more things. What order it contains is not necessary, but accidental 
— an acquired habit of things : what things there are are not neces- 
sary but accidental — spontaneous appearances that have succeeded 
in establishing their right to a place from among all the infinitude 
that have failed and been irredeemably lost. The cosmic order is a 
matter of cosmic adaptation: it is the salvage out of the universal 
chaos, neither good nor bad, but one out of an infinitude of possible 
orders, any of which might be much superior to this one, and any of 
which might in time or immediately displace it. 

I have just made use of the words "superior," "good," and 
"bad." That use was premature. Such terms, terms of valuation, 
introduce into the order of nature a new and extraneous order, itself 
as much an incident in the cosmos as is the cosmos in the universe. 
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For us, however, it is a reordering of that universe, the establish- 
ment therein of a true center of reference, an unutterably different 
scale of being. This center, as we have seen, is that arrangement of 
entities we call the human organism. Like a magnet set within a 
heap of iron filings, it establishes within its environment a new and 
ulterior order; it endows the environmental contents with an addi- 
tional quality and another status, making them relevant chiefly to 
its specific capacity and arranging them along its line of force. It 
does not alter their constitution, but it violates their inertia and 
proper bias, refracting these with reference to the needs of its own 
nature. In the universal jumble simple things may lie side by side 
with complex things, one may spring from the other, the other from 
the one. For the mind, simple things are first; complexes are built 
out of them, the universe is reconstituted, willy-nilly, in an ascend- 
ing hierarchy of complexity, from logic, through mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, and biology, to ethics. Dominated by its inter- 
ests, regarding the residual world only with reference to its bear- 
ing on these, the organism manipulates and uses what it apprehends 
directly, until its complexity is utterly reduced or its force consumed. 
This activity is knowing — response to objects as constituents or 
relevancies of interests. 

Now, actions, responses, uses are either relations or depend upon 
them, and relations may be not only efficacious and alterative, but 
also external and impotent, in no sense definitive. They need not 
constitute anything on which they operate. They appear and they 
disappear, but they always bind two or more things together in a 
specific identifiable way. Thus, I stand on the floor, and "onness" 
is a relation between me and the floor. But I should not be unmade 
by not being on the floor, nor the floor made by my being on it. 
Onness is an external relation and defines neither me nor the floor. 
On the other hand, certain relations, which bind complex things 
together, do define them, as a man's cognitive relation to things 
defines man, the knowing animal. By that act which constitutes him 
man, he is most adequately distinguished from other things. These, 
again, are identified as heavy, sweet, red, alive, big, small, but only 
under very special conditions are they identified as known, and only 
in abnormal cases defined as such. To them the immediacy of 
knowledge is an external relation which connects them with many 
knowers, and it is a relation which they lose and assume without 
suffering directly the least change in their constitution and character. 
Indeed, we do not claim to know things certainly or immediately 
until we are convinced that they have revealed to us every possible 
change they themselves independently undergo. Their self-revelation 
is classified sometimes according to the organs which respond to 
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them, sometimes according to their complexity, sometimes according 
to both. 

So, when the body responds to an object by means of its sense- 
organs, the object is called a perception. It is generally a "thick" 
object, supposed to be made up of many simpler elements. It gets 
itself taken hold of by the appropriate reflex arc directly, much as a 
pair of tongs directly spans or grasps a piece of coal. Thus, the 
sounds you hear and the words you see are spanned immediately 
by your auditory and visual reflex arcs, indirectly, by your whole 
nervous system, and you are said to perceive what I say or what 
impresses the eyes. Now such perceptions are very complex: they 
are composed of a great variety of tones or shapes and colors and 
their relations, and they also carry meanings and stand for things 
not themselves. If you span a single element of this complex, you 
are said to have a sensation or an idea or a conception. Psycholo- 
gists, to say nothing of philosophers like Kant, have made much of 
the difference between the two, but no genuine difference seems dis- 
coverable. The idea of red, e. g., whether it be "motor," or "kin- 
esthetic" or "sensory" or "verbal" or "imageless," is not distin- 
guishable as to qualitative content from the sensation of red; nor 
the idea of triangularity from the sensation of triangularity. In 
both cases you have before you less than is before you in perception, 
but what you have before you is none the less of the same kind as 
content of perception. 

Nor can the distinction between idea and sensation based on the 
mode of presentation hold. For even if sensations are presented by 
the senses and ideas by means of central processes, each is at the 
moment spanned by some reflex arc, and who shall say that the 
senses are not part of it? If an entity is to be apprehended at all, 
it must be apprehended by one or more organs, and its nature is not 
different, whether the terminal act is arrived at in a roundabout 
way, through the intervention of various neural processes, or spon- 
taneously, by the response of the appropriate reflex arc to its stim- 
ulus. In either case the given character of this stimulus is directly 
grasped, and this is so in the apprehension of even such putatively 
psychical objects as memory and imagination. A remembered thing 
has to be sought and found like a thing perceived, and its difference 
from perception is rather in certain additive or subtractive qualities 
than intrinsic content. It is essentially no more a psychic or hidden 
thing than is a perception. If attainable at all, it is as open to-day, 
as shareable by many people, as potent in requiring our adjustment 
to it. 

This holds, I believe, also of imaginational beings. These are 
taken to be, like dreams, peculiarly private and hidden; their esse, 
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more even than that of memory, is described as percipi. But if you 
study your imaginative activities, if you are lost in dream or revery, 
you observe that they do not come at your bidding, that they must, 
like ideas and memories and sensations and perceptions, be sought 
out; their character and integrity must be acknowledged as these 
impose themselves upon you. You observe that they require you to 
adapt yourself to them even as do the more permanent things, 
making you happy or afraid, angry or sorrowful, confiding or watch- 
ful, just like the residual, solid, daily life. The stuff of them is the 
stuff of that life, going a different way, appearing in new complexes, 
differing from it only in power to hold the places they preempt. 
Imaginations are not unreal ; those entities we so designate are only 
unfit. They belong, perhaps, to these other orders, to the infinite 
residuum which has not succeeded in making a place for itself in our 
cosmos, and breaks in, for the moment, perhaps, by way of the order 
of value, and is again cast out, banished, by the stronger, more 
"valid" order. Imaginations, too, may be common objects of 
knowledge; it is only their weakness which makes them sink out of 
our sight, like a tiny cloud to which you call the attention of your 
friend and which vanishes even as you cry, "Look!" 

Such, then, are these so-called "mental," private entities — quite 
real, quite recognizable, with varying facility open to the day and to 
the common view of all healthy eyes. But one group of realities does 
not seem sharable and common in the same sense. This group com- 
prises our preferences, our valuations. The others are objects, the 
goals of attention, the definitive contents of interest, the intelligible 
ideals of our lives. Attitudes and actions, however, are acceptances 
and rejections of these others, are the relations we bear to them, and 
just as two bodies can not occupy the same space at the same time, 
so two persons can not hold a numerically identical relation to the 
same object at the same time, unless these persons are identical. 
In this fact lies the source of all our differences and disagreements. 
Our mere numerical diversity compels us to value things with refer- 
ence to fundamentally separate interests, to orient, each of us a 
world, about a distinct center, the self. Such orienting is the re- 
lating of the environment to the vital purpose. It is valuation, the 
essence of knowing, and our primordial and ultimate relation to our 
world is a value-relation. As such it carries its own peculiar terms, 
and for us, at least, is constitutive of our nature as terms. It con- 
sists at its barest of the direct appreciation of the immediate bearing 
of an entity on our vital selfhood. It stands out most clearly in an 
elementary interest. Such an interest is constituted by three things 
— an organism, an environment, the value-relation that binds them. 
This last is usually called cognition or awareness. It is different 
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from all other possible relations of organism to environment in that 
it alone values the latter, connecting its terms more closely, as in 
attention, i. e., becoming the object's attribute, good; or divorcing 
them, becoming the attribute, bad. Good and bad, thus, are con- 
verse modes of designating immediate cognition, which is the value- 
relation and the essential constituent of interest, a relation that can 
be named, but not denned, utterly simple, primary, and ultimate. 

Now a mind involves countless reflex arcs, many objects, is com- 
posed of innumerable interests. Each of these, it is clear, may be 
separate and independent valuations of their content, positive or 
negative, good or bad. But reflex arcs do not act alone. They are 
"integrated" and act like mobs or armies, and when they so act their 
separate valuations also integrate, and though each preserves its 
identity of direction, it is penetrated through and through by all the 
others and constitutes with them a unity which is identical with a 
fresh and quite diverse valuation. Such would be the complex and 
more massive feelings, pleasures and pains, anger, fear, affection, 
respect, admiration, love, sympathy. These are valuating complexes 
composed of simpler valuations which fuse into one as the separate 
tones of a melody fuse into the melody. They are appraisements of 
the environment and as such can themselves be appraised — though 
only with the greatest difficulty. For when you are possessed by any 
emotion you can not yourself examine it, and when your friend or 
your doctor studies such an actual attitude and its object or physi- 
ological condition or connected incident, he finds himself speedily 
assuming the attitude he is observing. Nothing is so fluent and 
infectious; anger begets anger; love, love; any relation tends to 
reproduce itself. It is because of this that a "social mind" is pos- 
sible or that a stable common sense can arise. 

How different when the object apprehended is a thing! Two 
persons may have opposed attitudes toward the same thing or a 
qualitatively identical attitude toward different things. For in- 
stance, you observe the red of the sunset ; your observing is identical 
with finding it pleasant ; you approach it, you open your senses wide 
to absorb it, you aim at more and more of it — in a word, it becomes 
the content of your interest. Your neighbor, however, apprehends 
it negatively, turns from it, seeks to upset the cognitive equilibrium, 
to free himself of his relation to red, to oust red from his world. 
Then, according to these direct and immediate valuations of that 
color, its place in your common world will be determined, and in 
order to get rid of it or to save it, you may aim even to get rid of 
each other. So, while your object is identical, your attitudes toward 
it are different and opposed and are, mayhap, never to agree. For 
even if you should both apprehend red positively, even if it should 
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become your common interest, it would be bound to you none the less 
by two numerically diverse relations ; and while you might unite to 
defend it against a common foe, you might yet quarrel for its pos- 
session. Eivals in love do so frequently. They enhance and glorify 
the same woman, make common cause against her enemies, and are 
themselves bitter foes. So, even identical instances of the same 
relation, when directed, not upon their common terminal, but upon 
each other, are necessarily opposed in so far as they are numerically 
different; and the whole of our civilized world is definable by the 
cooperation, antipathy, and fusion of objects in the whirl of value- 
relations. 

Ill 

Mind, if the foregoing analysis is correct, is a system of objects 
related by a highly complex arrangement of value-relations to an- 
other complex, called the body. Anything outside this system, more 
or less durable, requiring a new adjustment, a reenvisagement or 
rearrangement of mind, would be an "object," whatever its char- 
acter, quality, or status. When, now, is such an object "beautiful," 
and what happens to mind when the object it encounters is called 
beautiful? 

Let us consider first how this encounter ensues. That continu- 
ous stream of active feeling we call life is nothing so much as a 
stream. Its mass is flux ; in it moment passes into moment in terms 
of use. No point of it is sufficient for itself; it must borrow some 
of its reality from its predecessors and successors, it must surrender 
some of its proper integrity to the force of their withdrawing and 
of their coming on. Events affect us in their uses, not their natures, 
since they bear on interests, and should we pause for that nature, 
hence, the world becomes empty and we die. But now into the 
movement of multifold rates and infinite rhythms there bursts a 
thing with power to resist it. The attention, customarily shifting 
from this to that, pauses, the soul is turned from her headlong line 
of march to move upon this thing. The new value-relation brought 
to birth in that moment of pregnant attention feeds upon its occa- 
sion. From point to point it flows, holding each within the field of 
its unbroken act until it spans the utter fullness of the whole thing. 
One by one, the mind empties its storehouse of its appropriate treas- 
ures; these leap to the thing, making a constellation about it; the 
limbs of the body adjust themselves, so the rhythm of the breath, the 
pulse of the blood. A new onward movement of vitality has begun, 
enduring intensely, enduring profoundly, in felt-pulses of self- 
enhancing life. There is flux, but it is the flux of a growing fullness ; 
a flux of power, but the power of poise, self-sufficient, absolute. It 
does not, as the flux of routine or of individual adventure, flow 
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unevenly, in eddies and whirls, from evil to good and back again ; it 
does not flow instrumentally, consuming one object in another, pass- 
ing from thing to thing, holding each for its use and abandoning each 
for its lost function. Eather do things grow more intensely them- 
selves, more distinct, and yet more at one. The flow here of 
instrument into end is the flow and enduring of an identical thing. 
The interest grows by what it feeds on, and it feeds upon itself. 

Such is the esthetic experience. Where, in it, does beauty ap- 
pear? In the mind, as we have learned to know mind? Certainly 
not. To that the very object is external, an occasion for reorganiza- 
tion and readjustment, set over against it, a new datum to be encoun- 
tered and controlled. In the object then? We have seen that beauty 
can not be in the object. Rather is it what alone remains, an inde- 
pendent thing, a relation between this mind and this object, binding 
them together and holding them bound. As such, it is inevitably a 
variable. It will not always span the same terms, nor even one of 
a pair, more than once, nor need it bind two minds to the same object. 
Positive, since it links rather than separates, elusive, concretely per- 
ceptual, beauty's nature, like the nature of all values, is its particu- 
larity and its appearance as truly active only in concrete situations. 
The very life of interest, it can not be "disinterested"; the very 
occasion of concreteness, it can not be "universal." It may link the 
mind to any environmental content, from a mathematical abstrac- 
tion to a perceptual blotch. It is the only predicate in the judgment 
of beauty, whether the surgeon's of an operation, the carpenter's of 
his job, the sculptor's of his statue, the philosopher's of his system. 
But just because this is so it belongs to particular situations only, 
and the radical diversity of taste and judgment attests this concrete- 
ness. And it is only the failure to observe it where it occurs that 
makes people cling to its "disinterestedness." Such people miss 
the fact that the disinterestedness of the "esthetic" experience is like 
the disinterestedness of him who wants nothing because he already 
possesses everything. In morals, "disinterestedness" is instru- 
mental. It is not so much a loss of self — far from it — as a gain in 
the sense of the excellence of other selves. It consists in subjecting 
"self" to the service of alien ends; in becoming an instrument, a 
means, without finding in that state any too great private joy. In it, 
nothing is so keen as the sense of personality. In the "esthetic" 
experience the sense of personalty is also keen. But it is the keen- 
ness of completed selfhood, of utter private joy, not of public use. 
Far from being unselfish and disinterested, the esthetic experience is 
absolute absorption in interest, absolute selfishness. For of course 
what is already completely possessed is not desired ; and the mind in 
the grasp of beauty is in possession of its object so completely as to 
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shut out, for the nonce, the righteous demand of other interests and 
the cry of other needs for satisfaction. Yet unselfishness is not the 
exclusion of other needs and interest, it is their prosecution and ful- 
filment. Unselfishness is not the repose of one's own perfect adapta- 
tion to the environment ; it is the unrest which compasses that adapta- 
tion for others. In the experience where beauty is the relation 
between you and your environment, it is, however, you yourself who 
are so adapted, and, being adapted, lifted up and out of the horde of 
conflicting interests. Your world is that object to which you are 
bound, and you are become isolated, alone, and supremely happy in 
that loneliness. Here is the only genuine solipsism, in which the 
stuff of reality assumes the status of mentality and things and 
thoughts are one. It is of the essential nature of beauty that your 
neighbor can have no part in your experience of its object, and that 
your experience of it can have no part as such in any other concern 
whatever in the enterprise of life. 

Private, concrete, elusive, in itself neither mental nor amental, 
beauty is the optimal mode of that positive, intrinsic value-relation 
which binds the mind to its object in such wise that the two are com- 
pletely and harmoniously adapted to each other in the very act of 
apprehension. 

H. M. Kallbn. 

University op Wisconsin. 



IMITATION AND ANIMAL BEHAVIOR 1 

ADVANCE in the experimental analysis of behavior tends to 
make psychological concepts inadequate. In the realm of 
human psychology one needs only to instance such a term as memory. 
Aristotle summed up his total discussion of this subject in sixty 
words. With modern psychology came experimental analysis and 
to-day it requires twice sixty words to name the separate subjects 
that we investigate in the general field of memory. It would be an 
easy matter to show the same analytic tendency in perception and 
thought and will and in many non-psychological fields as well. It 
would be no less easy to point out numerous fields where such 
analysis has not had its way, and comparative psychology is one of 
these. It does not require any great insight in the reader of com- 
parative psychology to see that many of the concepts used in the 
description of animal behavior are of the relatively unanalyzed sort. 
That we continue to talk in general about growth, development, intel- 

1 Head at the twentieth meeting of the American Psychological Association, 
Washington, D. C, December, 1911. 



